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Our generation is familiar with complaints of over- 
emphasis on sports, of excessive professionalization, to 
the detriment of amateur athletics. The ancient Romans 
no less than we—even more than we—were plagued by 
the same problem, and the complaints of intellectuals 
like Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny the Younger? in their 
respective generations were of no more avail than similar 
outeries in our time. 

In that day, though it seems hardly credible, sports 
were even more completely professionalized than with 
us. The Romans differed from the Greeks in that they 
did not care especially for amateur athletics. The young 
Romans participated in athletic games more for the bene- 
ficial effects of the exercise than for the excitement of 
competition, although competitive sports, such as ball- 
playing of a sort, running, swimming, wrestling, riding, 
throwing the javelin or discus, were indulged in to some 
extent. It must be admitted, however, that less strenuous 
contests, such as crap shooting, seem to have been 
preferred. 

The Romans, like most of us, enjoyed their sports 
vicariously. The athletes were professionals and the 
sports most favored were those involving excitement and 
danger. The most characteristic of these were the chariot 
races and the gladiatorial games, to which the bulk of 
this article will be devoted. These contests were held 
of regularly designated holidays, called ludi, when most 
public and private business was suspended and nearly 
the whole population was free to attend. Each set of 
ludi lasted for several days, the largest and most impor- 
tant being the Ludi Romani from September 4 to 18. 
There were ludi also on special occasions, such as ludi 
triumphales on the celebration of a triumph by a victori- 
ous general and ludi funebres in connection with the 
funeral of some distinguished citizen. At the end of the 
Republic sixty-six days in the year were holidays of this 
sort, while the number increased under the Empire. If, 
however, we bear in mind that the Romans had no 
Sundays, we need not regard their holidays as excessive 
in number when compared with ours. 

The chariot races or circus games (ludi circenses) 
were held in a structure called a circus, a huge enclosure 
shaped like an elongated horseshoe. At Rome the scene 
of the races was the Circus Maximus, which filled the 
valley between the Palatine and the Aventine, and may 
have held as many as 250,000 spectators. Its excava- 
tion, begun by Mussolini, was suspended a few years 
ago when Italy ventured into the sport of foreign 
conquest. 

Horse racing was a big business in the Roman world. 
The drivers were organized into professional teams or 


syndicates, called factiones and named according to their 
distinguishing colors, most important among which were 
the Reds (Russati), Blues (Veneti), Greens (Prasini), 
and Whites (Albati). Each faction had vast stables with 
a large and varied personnel, including charioteers, 
grooms, trainers, veterinaries, saddlers, water carriers, 
stableboys, ete. 

The interest of the public began some time before the 
ludi, when programs were posted over the city, stating 
the names of the drivers and the horses to be entered 
by each faction. As the great day approached, the races 
became the chief topic of conversation. Bets were ex- 
changed both informally and with professional gamblers. 
On the day itself the spectators began flocking to the 
circus at an early hour, even before dawn, since the 
earliest comers got the best of the unreserved seats. 
There were reserved sections for the city officials and 
for the senatorial and equestrian nobility. 

The day’s activities began with a grand procession, 
which was perhaps the ancestor of the parade which 
introduces a modern circus performance. At the head, 
riding in a chariot and dressed in triumphal garb, rode 
the editor, the magistrate who was in charge of the games 
and paid the large expenses involved. He was followed 
by nobles in chariots and on horseback. As a reminder 
of the religious associations of the festivals, priests ap- 
peared in the procession and images of the appropriate 
gods were borne either in chariots or on litters. There 
was a band of musicians, who afterward took their place 
in the towers at one end of the circus, and, of course, 
the contestants in their chariots, proudly displaying the 
colors of their faction. 

Each faction entered one or two chariots for each race 
(missus), the seven laps of which totaled about three 
miles, and there were from ten to twenty-four races in 
one day of contests. The chariots were low, light, two- 
wheeled vehicles with long axles, so that they would not 
overturn easily. These were normally quadrigae, i.e. 
drawn by four horses. The horses were stallions, not so 
young as our race horses, since endurance and courage 
were more important than speed. They were for the 
most part imported from Spain, Africa, and Greece. 
The charioteers (aurigae) were usually slaves or freed- 
men, since Roman citizens were not allowed to compete. 
Nero’s practice of competing personally and forcing other 
Romans to do so seems to have aroused more revulsion 
against his rule than did his many outrageous crimes. 
The auriga wore a short, close-fitting tunic in the color 
of his team. He was protected by leather straps about 
his body, leather greaves on his legs, and pads on his 
shoulders. He stood in his chariot as he drove, with the 
reins tied about his waist, and he carried a knife in 
his belt so that he could cut himself loose in case 
of a spill. 

The arena (so named from the sand with which the 
course was spread) was laid out as a long oval track 
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around a central raised section, called the spina, because 
it formed a sort of backbone of the circus. The spina, 
which was commonly adorned with statues and perhaps 
an obelisk imported from Egypt, had at each end a high 
rack bearing in one instance figures of seven large dol- 
phins and in the other seven eggs. At the end of each 
of the seven laps one dolphin and one egg were removed, 
respectively, so that the drivers and spectators would 
know how many laps remained to be run. At each 
extremity of the spina was the turning post, a conical 
pillar or group of pillars, called the meta. 


Before the race began, lots were cast for positions 
and the chariots took their places in the stalls (carceres) 
at one end of the circus, so arranged that they were 
equidistant from the starting line. When the editor 
dropped a white cloth (mappa), the barriers were re- 
leased and the chariots were off simultaneously. The 
drivers would try to maneuver into the inside position, 
since that involved the shortest turns. Especially excit- 
ing were those moments when the chariots sped around 
the meta, sometimes so close that the wheels virtually 
grazed the stone pillar. Not infrequently a chariot would 
crash into the meta itself or against the wall of the spina 
either through accident or intentional fouling by an 
opponent, and then it was simply too bad for the driver 
and sometimes for others who might crash into his 
hapless team. On completing the seventh lap, the driver, 
instead of making the turn, would rush on to the chalk 
line (calx) which marked the finish. The winner was 
rewarded not only with money prizes, but with the palm 
branch of victory, so that he could ride out proudly, 
amid the acclaim of the crowd, through the Porta Tri- 
umphalis at the end of the circus structure. 


There was, needless to say, a good deal of betting 
in connection with these games. Professional gamblers 
had their booths at the circus. We hear of foul play, 
such as the doping of horses before a race, of drivers 
bribed to lose and even poisoned, of magic spells em- 
ployed against drivers and horses, and of amulets worn 
for protection against such spells. At the end of each 
race gamblers from other cities would release carrier 


pigeons bearing the winning colors to<nform the bettors 
back home. 


Perhaps the most characteristic of all Roman sports 
were the gladiatorial contests. Originally imported from 
Etruria and introduced at funeral games to satisfy the 
spirit of a deceased warrior, they came to be virtually 
the favorite Roman sport, perhaps even surpassing the 
chariot races in popularity. While only the largest cities 
could have chariot races because of the elaborate struc- 
ture in which they were run and the great expense 
of maintaining racing establishments, even smaller towns 
could have an amphitheater and a troupe of gladiators. 

The amphitheater, in which these contests were held, 
was a large, oval building, of which the Colosseum at 
Rome is the best example. Such structures as the Yale 
Bowl and the Rose Bowl and the bullrings of Spanish 
cities are modeled on the Roman amphitheater. The 
seating capacity of an amphitheater ranged from a few 
thousand in smaller places to about 50,000 in the Colos- 
seum. The one at Pompeii could accommodate about 
20,000, practically the entire population of the city. 
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The gladiators, because of the brutal nature of their 
profession, were not recruited from the most esteemed 
classes of society. They included prisoners of war, con- 
demned criminals, incorrigible slaves, and in some in- 
stances freeborn men who volunteered for this dangerous 
life, presumably as in modern times adventurers have 
enlisted in the French Foreign Legion. We hear also of 
the kidnaping of individuals to be sold to the gladiatorial 
schools and of the condemning of innocent persons by 
corrupt courts to fill the demand for more gladiators, 
During the persecutions, Christians were sometimes con- 
demned to the gladiatorial schools, and after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem the Emperor Titus forced captive Jews 
to compete as gladiators. 

The gladiatorial school (ludus gladiatorius) was or- 
ganized under a lanista, who was the chief trainer and 
might also be the owner. The gladiators lived in bar- 
racks, the best preserved example of which is that at 
Pompeii, which had quarters for about 140 gladiators. 
The school had a substantial staff, including, for ex- 
ample, trainers, fencing masters, implement makers, doc- 
tors, and massagers. The fighters, like our contemporary 
football players, were fed on a special diet which was 
supposed to contribute to muscular bulk. Meat, beans, 
and barley appeared to have been important items for 
this purpose. The training and discipline were severe. 
The guardroom at Pompeii, apparently a typical one, 
was equipped with stocks and shackles. Brutal flogging 
of refractory gladiators was part of the punishment. The 
fighters were classified by the kind of equipment in 
which they fought, varying from the heavy-armed ‘Sam- 
nite’ warrior to the more lightly armed ‘Thracian’ and 
the almost naked retiarius, who, provided only with 
a large net and a trident, was to meet a heavy-armed 
opponent. 

Like the circus games, the gladiatorial contests were 
announced some time in advance through posters which 
gave information about the contestants, adding such 
details as that there would be awnings (vzla) to protect 
the spectators from the sun and sprinklings of water 
(sparsiones) to cool and perhaps perfume the air. It may 
be imagined that there was a great amount of preliminary 
excitement, much betting and rivalry. At the amphi- 
theater there was a lively business in the sale of pro- 
grams, cushions, and refreshments. 

After the preliminary warming-up skirmish with blunt 
weapons a trumpet signal announced the start of the 
real thing. The fighting was generally in duels with 
gladiators meeting opponents of the same type. One 
of the most popular contests, however, was that between 
a heavy-armed fighter and the nimble retiarius, who 
would try to ensnare his more slowly moving opponent 
with a cast of his net and then finish him off with his 
deadly three-pronged spear. If he missed and lost his 
footing, he could be quickly dispatched by the other’s 
sword. Sometimes the fights were free-for-alls with a 
number on each side. As novelties men fought on horse- 
back or from chariots or blindfolded. African savages, 
misshapen dwarfs, and even women were occasionally 
pitted against each other. 

The fighting was to the death. A wounded or fallen 
gladiator could appeal for mercy by raising his arm with 
one finger extended. The giver of the games (editor), 
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bearing the power to decide the man’s fate, would appeal 
to the crowd, which, with a gesture of the thumb (pollice 
verso, usually rendered ‘thumbs down’), could vote for 
death, whereupon the victor plunged his sword forthwith 
into a vital spot, or it could reward a brave fighter with 
a reprieve (missio). Some fights were understood to be 
without reprieve (sine missione). Not infrequently a 
fight was declared a draw. Fighters whose nerve gave 
out as they entered the arena were driven in with 
whips or hot irons. Dead gladiators, after being tested 
with hot irons to make sure they weren’t pretending, 
were dragged off with a hook through the Porta Libitina 
(Cemetery Gate). Then the bloody spots were covered 
with sand and the next group of gladiators came on. 


The successful gladiators were popular heroes, enjoy- 
ing an acclaim comparable to that of victorious bull- 
fighters in Spanish countries and of outstanding football 
players and movie stars in our own land. Women sighed 
at beholding them (a Pompeian gladiator is called suspi- 
rium puellarum) and fought for their favor; distinguished 
artists depicted them in mosaic, sculpture, and painting, 
frescoing their exploits on the walls of theaters, amphi- 
theaters, temples, and tombs; figures of gladiators are 
found on lamps, vases, and rings; their achievements 
were even recorded on their tombstones. Some became 
wealthy and retired from active service to establish 
their own ludus. Although a gladiator could win his free- 
dom after a period of service, he could never become 
a Roman citizen. 


Another exciting sport of the amphitheater was the 
beast hunt (venatio), in which men would fight against 
wild animals or animals would be pitted against each 
other. The beast fighters (bestiarit) were on a much 
lower plane than the gladiators, since they were for the 
most part condemned criminals and victims of religious 
or political persecutions. Some were professionals, who 
fought with weapons against such wild animals as lions, 
tigers, panthers, elephants, and bulls. Those condemned 
to the arena were frequently thrown unarmed to the 
ferocious beasts for the amusement of the crowd, and 
all are acquainted with the horrible fact that many a 
Christian found martyrdom in this way. Officials scoured 
the world to secure rare and curious animals for these 
spectacles. In the amphitheater they might be hunted 
down in realistic woodland settings by men equipped 
with horses, dogs, spears, and bows. Julius Caesar put 
on a delightfully bloody show in which five hundred foot 
soldiers, thirty cavalrymen, and twenty elephants fought 
on each side. When Titus dedicated the Colosseum in 
A.D. 80, he had five thousand wild animals slaughtered 
there, while some years later Trajan killed eleven thou- 
sand beasts in celebration of his glorious victories. 


Bloodiest of the sports was the nauwmachia or naval 
battle.? In this type of spectacle, fortunately infrequent, 
two navies clashed in a huge artificial basin or a natural 
lake. Sometimes there were thousands of men on each 
side, and since they were criminals or captives who 
had been condemned to death, they were expected to 
fight until all were killed. This sanguinary entertain- 
ment commonly simulated some famous sea battle of 
history; for instance, Augustus gave a nawmachia in 
which three thousand men, equipped as Persians and 
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Greeks, respectively, fought out with bloody realism a 
replica of the battle of Salamis. In a.v. 52 the Emperor 
Claudius put on a mighty naval battle in which nine- 
teen thousand condemned men, representing Sicilians and 
Rhodians, fought with fifty large warships on each side. 
Titus and Domitian flooded the Colosseum for nauma- 
chiae which they gave. 

While many of us regard football as unduly rough 
and bullfights as disgustingly bloody and cruel, it is 
obvious that the roughest and most dangerous of our 
sports are ladylike affairs compared with those which 
most appealed to the masses of the Romans. Many of 
the contests were, in fact, spectacular ways of executing 
those condemned to death, on the theory that instead 
of wasting these victims by quietly disposing of them 
in some prison, they might just as well use them to 
make a Roman holiday. 


1 For fuller information about these sports, the reader may 
consult Ludwig Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners under 
the Early Empire, translated by J. H. Freese and L. A. Magnus, 
Vol. 2 (London), 1-90; J. E. Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, 
Third Edition (Cambridge, England, 1921), 501-512; H. W. 
Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans, revised by Mary 
Johnston (Chicago, 1932), 238-289; Grant Showerman, Rome and 
the Romans (New York, 1932), 320-351. 

2 Cicero, Ad Fam. 7.1; Pliny, Letters 4.52, 9.6; Seneca, Epis- 
tulae 7.2-5; cf. also Juvenal 11.193-201. 

3 For a special treatment of the naumach’a, see H. J. Leon, 
“Morituri Te Salutamus,” in Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 70 (1939) 46-50. 


*Studium Grammatices” 

The following quotation, submitted by Frederick 
Scott, S.J., Loyola High School, Baltimore, is taken 
from the Preface of a Latin Grammar, printed in the 
year 1699 at Oxford, entitled Brevissima Institutio seu 
Ratio Grammatices Cognoscendae. 


Sruptum GRAMMATICES 
Est NEcESSARIUM. 


Grammatices labor est parvus; sed fructus in illa est 
Non parvus. Parva haec ‘discito, parve puer. 
Nemo est tam doctus, qui non cognoverit ista : 
Cur pudeat pueros ista labore sequi? 


Venerable old Oxford knew very well what it was doing 
when it recommended in such pleading elegiacs the all- 
important studium grammatices! 


I have been reading your discussion on pronunciation. 
As for myself, though I use the Roman, I am sure the 
continental has more definite transfer value to modern 
languages. I wish we could go back to the continen- 
tal.—K. G. 


Prodigal 
(Horace, Odes 1.34) 


A faithless, fickle son of Heaven’s King, 
fool who grovel’d long at culture’s shrine, 


Returneth now, repentant, to the faith 
He erstwhile fled; for Zeus, who hath 
Created light, with flames more terrible 
Saffron slashed the clouds, fiercely thundered o’er 
Clear sky, exulting in his winged wain 
Til sodden swards did quake, and gushing streams— 
F’en Styx, the awful, hidden Taenarus, 
The far Atlantic brine, all roared in storm. 
For thus hath God the pow’r to humble pride 
Or crown whom men did hitherto deride. 


West Baden Springs, Indiana Rosert W. Mutuican, 
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Editorial 


In the career of every earnest teacher of Latin and 
Greek a day is bound to come when he begins to think 
of himself as a ‘humanist.’ He is handling an unusually 
bright and receptive class, a class well grounded in 
Greek and Latin grammar. Now is his chance. In the 
language of the New Testament, his ‘hour’ has arrived. 
To his joy he notes that he can henceforth devote a 
more than usual amount of the time at his disposal 
to the finer things of life. He can now be an artist 
rather than a mere craftsman. Of course, grammatical 
problems continue to engage his attention: these can 
never be wholly dispensed with. The young and natur- 
ally flighty mind must still be curbed and brought into 
subjection. Without this intellectual discipline it would 
be futile to go in quest of culture. Even in his latest 
and most beautiful dialogues, Plato still finds it neces- 
sary to make use of the Socratic method. In the Sympo- 
sium, before Socrates recounts ‘wise Diotima’s’ flight 
into the mystic regions, he must perforce quiz Agathon 
in true dialectic fashion. 


So, as we said, there is still occasion for drilling 
Greek and Latin forms into adolescent minds and insist- 
ing on a precise knowledge of Greek and Latin syntax. 
But that is not now the whole of his work, any more 
than mixing colors is an artist’s whole concern. Greek 
and Latin forms no longer keep him on the stretch: 
they now stand for ideas, feelings, sentiments, in fact, 
for anything that strikes a sympathetic chord in the 
inner man. The time has come when he can (and should, 
of course) direct young people’s faltering steps toward 
that spiritual harmony which the best of the Greeks were 
the first to formulate as a conscious goal of all educa- 
tional effort. In Platonic parlance, the time has come 
for Eros—not the Pandemian mischief-maker, but the 
Uranian 5aiuav—to do his work in young minds. The 
Greeks had more than one word for the. happy result. 
They might call it or &pETH or 
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or StKatoovvn in that wide sense developed in Plato’s 
Republic. The idea back of these terms is the same. 
The best of the Romans, too, had more than an inkling 
of it. To them the subjects we are teaching were artes 
liberales, studies that ‘free’ men from the banausic pur- 
suits in which the uneducated masses are immersed; or 
studia humanitatis, studies that develop the whole of 
‘man’ and what is best in him. Scipio, that idolized 
representative of the cultured Roman, was homo hi 
manissimus. Cicero’s ‘perfect’ orator must be a man 
of politior humanitas. To us, all is summed up in 
Humanism. 

We have to win the war. There is no question about 
that. No sacrifices are too costly if they are needed 
to win it. But it also behooves us to think of the after- 
math and the disastrous consequences any war is bound 
to bring in its wake. If the Government discountenances 
cultural studies ‘for the duration,’ well and good. But 
there have been sinister forces at work in our midst 
for many a year back which, if they could have their 
way, would sap the very foundations of culture. Will 
they avail themselves of the present turmoil to gain 
in strength? Will they succeed in making the present 
overplus of emphasis on scientific and technical studies 
a permanent feature of American education? Viderint 
consules.1 
1 See “A War-Time Credo,” The Classical Outlook, Oct. 1942, p. 3. 


The plan for a redivision of the world, recently set 
forth by Dr. George T. Renner, Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in a Collier's 


Magazine article entitled “Maps for a New World,” 
called forth vigorous protests from various quarters. 
Walter Lippmann, the noted commentator for scores 
of daily papers, after examining the ‘language principle’ 
on which Dr. Renner bases his recommendations, closes 
his analysis with the following reflections: 

“In the American schools and colleges we have gone 
very far toward abandoning the idea that an education 
should be grounded upon the deliberate training of the 
mind and upon a discipline in the making of moral 
choices. We have been told to jump over these ancient 
preliminaries and induct the pupil directly into the study 
of the burning issues of contemporary life. 

“That produces a little learning with no wisdom, some 
acquaintance with a few books and no knoweldge of 
human experience, a thin intellectualism which is not 
reason. It turns out reformers without moral restraint, 
humanitarians without human respect, philanthropists 
without philosophy and enthusiasts without religion. 

“This century, we have been told, will belong to the 
common man. We may be certain, I believe, that it will 
belong to tyrants, demagogues, and mediocrites, if the 
schools do not restore to the common man the heritage 
of his culture. For men cannot remain free if they are 
not educated in the things which have caused men 
to conceive freedom and to cherish it and to enhance it.” 

This note of warning is familiar to us. If the world 
is in a muddle—whether intellectual, moral, social, politi- 
cal, or anything else—the need and value of the classics 
at the present moment are at once apparent. At the 
bottom of this muddle there is the lack of ‘deliberate 
training of the mind.’ Loose thinking breeds loose 
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living. It did so in the Athens of Plato and Aristotle. 
Then, just as now, the unscientific, unthinking man was 
a victim of continually changing and even conflicting 
beliefs. Out of that chaos of mere ‘opinions’ Plato and 
Aristotle showed the only way of escape. To a Sophistic 
world drunk with ‘experiences’ they preached the need 
of science,—‘‘a body of consistent and fixed convictions, 
a system of truths, valid absolutely, always, and for 
every one, in which the various members are connected 
by a bond of logical necessity.” 

Here, then, is where the classics—both the teachings 
of the old masters and the study of their masterpieces— 
can be relied upon for valuable assistance to the modern 
man. In the early centuries of our era, internal foes 
and invaders from without combined to smash the old 
order of things. The only hope of the world was in the 
newly kindled light of the Gospel and the dimly burning 
lamp of the classics. A thorough-going classical educa- 
tion, if given a fair chance in the intellectual and moral 
training of our American youth, will do wonders even 
in our own dark age. 

1 See A. E. Taylor, Plato; London; 1922; p. 37. 


In Honor of William Scott Ferguson 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology LI. 
University Press; 1940. Pp. 355. $2.50. 


Athenian Studies, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
Suppl. Vol. I. Harvard University Press; 1940. 
Pp. 535. $4.00. 


The first of these volumes published in honor of the 
distinguished McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History in Harvard University, contains essays by all 
except two former students who obtained their doctorate 
under his direction. 

Byzantine accounting practices in a Mt. Athos cloister 
of the XIth and XIIth centuries and Byzantine tax 
records of the Egyptian village of Karanis, dating from 
the early IVth century and discovered in 1924, are dis- 
cussed by R. P. Blake (11-33) and A. E. R. Boak (35- 
60). Valuable information on ancient sizing (red) and 
gilding of statues is conveyed by T. A. Brady in “A 
Head of Sarapis from Corinth” (61-69). A study by 
R. V. Cram which purposes “to give a definitive list of 
the Roman censors until their office was taken over 
by the emperor after 22 B.c.” (71-110), emphasizes the 
importance of this volume. Excellent exploitation and 
reconstruction of epigraphical materials is undertaken 
in the following articles: “The First Enneeteric Delian 
Pythais,” by S. Dow (111-124); “Macedonica,” by C. 
Edson (125-136) ; “Notes on Athenian Public Cults,” by 
R. Schlaifer (233-260) ; and “Claudius Soter Euergetes,” 
by V. M. Scramuzza (261-266). 

An article by N. M. Pusey (215-231) on Alcibiades 
quarrels — ‘as amiably as possible’ — with the class- 
room dogma that the Greeks of classical times were 
bound to their city-states by a passionate patriotism. 
J. A. O. Larsen writes on “The Constitution and Original 
Purpose of the Delian League” (175-213), and S. B. 
Smith inquires into “The Economie Motive in Thucyd- 
ides” (267-301). Finally, there is one essay by a 
Harvard colleague of Ferguson: in “Septimius Severus, 
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Roman Bureaucrat” (137-173) M. Hammond shows that 
this emperor’s apparently un-Roman conduct as com- 
pared with the attitude of the ‘good’ emperors, was dic- 
tated very largely by reasons of sound policy. 

Twenty-one American and European scholars con- 
tribute the studies (three in French, two in German) 
in the supplementary volume. Practically all the articles 
show due regard for the general title of this collection. 
The chronological range is indicated by the titles of the 
first and last contribution: “Athens and the Early Age 
of Greece” (C. W. Blegen: 1-9) and “Julia Domna as 
Athena Polias” (J. H. Oliver: 521-530). For students 
and teachers of Homer and other early Greeks C. W. 
Blegen and G. E. Mylonas (“Athens and Minoan Crete”: 
11-36) create an authentic and real background that 
should be known and that is not too technically archae- 
ological. 

Athenian times and policies historica!ly less dim are 
treated by G. Daux in “Athénes et Delphes” (37-69) 
and by M. F. McGregor in “The Pro-Persian Party at 
Athens from 510 to 480 B.c.”’ (71-95). 

Particularly interesting articles are suggested by the 
following titles: “The Old Oligarch,” by A. W. Gomme 
(211-245), concerning, of course, the Ps.-Xenophontic 
Athenaion Politeia (the author’s introductory résumé 
of the disharmony of opinion regarding the authorship 
and intent of the libellus is in itself precious!) ; “Athens 
and Carthage,” by B. D. Meritt (247-253) ; “The Use of 
Hemlock for Capital Punishment,” by R. J. Bonner 
(299-302); and “Athenaeus and the Slaves of Athens,” 
by W. L. Westermann (451-470). 

This volume, too, contains a Thucydidean study of 
substance. “The Unity of Thucydides’ History” (255- 
297) finds J. H. Finley, Jr., on the affirmative side of 
an old controversy, recently revived especially by Ger- 
man scholars. Likewise, questions long discussed re- 
garding a work widely read in the schools of the past, 
are taken up once more by Werner Jaeger in “The Date 
of Isocrates’ Areopagiticus and the Athenian Opposition” 
(409-450). 

Further, there is an offering, practically of book- 
length, by H. Bloch: “Studies in Historical Literature 
of the Fourth Century B.c.” (303-376). The limitations 
of space permit to add only the familiar names of the 
remaining contributors: W. Peek, H. T. Wade-Gery, 
W. B. Dinsmoor, H. A. Thompson, A. M. Woodward, 
R. Flaceliére, W. W. Tarn, ¢ J. Kirchner, and L. Robert. 

At a time when classical scholarship in Europe is 
undergoing one of its most complete eclipses and the 
Nestors in the field have been dying one by one without 
the traditional earthly comfort of Festschriften, these 
studies certainly represent a tribute of distinction, while 
carrying on most estimably what is being liquidated 
elsewhere. By the same token may these studies be an 
augury of a high intellectual and cultura! morale to 
be preserved during our own participation in this bellum 
maxime omnium memorabile. 


The Catholic University of America JosepH C. PLUMPE 


The salt of the earth in this period of the world’s his- 
tory are those rare folk who think right and act straight. 
—The Kalends of the Waverly Press, August, 1942. 
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Horace in Politics’ 


By A Re .icious 


of the Society of St. Ursula of the BI. Virgin 
New York City 

Interest in politics as such seems to come for Horace 
only with the arrival of Brutus in Athens after the 
assassination of Caesar. There had, however, been early 
influences at work that must have moulded his political 
sympathies: Venusia, his spirited and independent birth- 
place; Orbilius plagosus, his teacher, who ranted against 
upstarts, literary or otherwise; and perhaps his own 
father, likewise a man of spirit. May not these influ- 
ences explain why Horace never mentions Caesar’s 
triumphs nor records any feeling at his death? We 
must not forget, however, that he was still very young, 
that he had been studying Greek literature, so replete 
with the spirit of liberty, and that he was living at 
Athens, the city that raised statues to tyrannicides. 
Finally, let us not forget Brutus himself. Historians 
disagree in estimating his character. Nearly all, how- 
ever, agree that he had a magnetic personality, and that 
he lacked foresight and judgment. In these two charac- 
teristics may be found the key to the situation: on the 
one hand, Horace, very young, full of ideals, finding 
his ideal in this energetic liberator of Rome; on the 
other hand, Horace, a little older, a little more experi- 
enced, seeing Brutus’ errors of judgment and his own, 
quietly looking for a better solution. 

Horace’s active participation in the Republican 
Army lasted only two years, from late 44 to Philippi, 
42 p.c. He soon found that the sentiments of the re- 
publicans as a whole were more in favor of loot and 
pleasure than of the cause of liberty. Such a disillusion- 
ment might explain the silence with which he covers 
this period of his life which must have contained a 
wealth of matter for satire. That he stayed on until 
Philippi may have been due to personal devotion to 
Brutus; but that, too, is a matter of conjecture, for he 
nowhere tells us what he thinks of his former chief. 
The Republican Army lingered on under Sextus Pom- 
pey, but in that direction Horace never showed an iota 
of interest. Instead, he took advantage of the general 
amnesty granted by Octavian and returned to Rome. 
Here we may safely put a period to the story of Horace 
the Republican. 

The ten years between Philippi and Actium were years 
of transition. Horace was nonpartisan, though not in- 
different. The Sixteenth Epode, written about 40 B.c., 
shows a vigorous love for Rome and patriotic fervor. 
His prophecy of Rome’s coming ruin from civil wars, 
and the invitation to all true Romans to seek a new 
state in some unnamed Utopia, tell us how he felt about 
the powers of the time. If the epode was written on 
the eve of the Perusian War, it is easy to understand 
its note of anguish and near-despair. In the hundred 
years preceding, Rome had suffered twelve separate civil 
wars, long series of political murders, five deliberate 
massacres. Could she stand more? Horace did not 
think so. Salvation for the Romans lay only in flight, 
leaving Rome to the wranglings of a blood-thirsty pair. 

Such seems to be his contempt for the triumvirs. 
Subsequent history has likewise condemned Antony, but 
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has treated Octavian more kindly. It will not be out 
of place, therefore, to note in passing that the latter’s 
early career was not entirely praiseworthy, and little 
likely to arouse sympathy in a man of Horace’s tastes, 
The poet saw only a cruel and unstable young man, 
at one time joining with his uncle’s enemies, later pro- 
scribing them, and now dragging Rome into another 
civil war, due in part to his greedy confiscations. What- 
ever can be said about Horace’s allegiance to his 
emperor, it can never be claimed that he laid down the 
standards of Brutus, immediately to take up those 
of Augustus. 


But we may well ask how Horace ever came to follow 
Augustus at all. The majority of his friends see in it a 
very logical procedure, the result of two rather impor- 
tant factors: first, the influence of Maecenas; second 
and most important, a change of tactics on the part of 
Augustus, and the growing adequacy of the Augustan 
regime. 

The circumstances of Horace’s meeting with Maecenas 
are well known: the introduction by Virgil and Varus, 
his own embarrassment, a kindly dismissal, and then, 
long months later, an invitation to join the literary 
circle. What had prompted Maecenas to see Horace 
in the first place? Might it not have been the Sixteenth 
Epode, which revealed great poetic ability? Perhaps 
Maecenas was more attracted by the enthusiastic pa- 
triotism than disturbed by the message of despair. He 
wanted men, particularly poets, who had such qualities. 
No one seriously doubts but that Maecenas’ patronage 
was a part of a wider state policy. A prudent and far- 
sighted prime minister, he realized full well what Horace 
would later put into words: 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
multi; sed omnes inlacrimabiles 
urgentur ignotique longa 
nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
Even then it paid to advertise. 

If such was Maecenas’ motive, he was taking a chance 
on Horace. The young man’s ability as a poet was 
manifest, but that that ability would be used to support 
Octavian’s measures seemed uncertain. Maecenas knew 
all this and probably weighed it well, for nine months 
elapsed between the meeting of the two and the invi- 
tation to the poet to join the ‘inner circle.’ Perhaps 
Maecenas wanted to be sure that Horace was at least 
not radically anti-Octavian, or it may be that he did 
not want to seem to be forcing the poet’s hand. There 
was nothing to be feared either way. Horace’s work 
of these ten years, the First Satires, does contain occa- 
sional mention of Octavian, but the cold formality of 
such references is striking. 

The dividing line was Actium. Horace, like many 
other Romans, was brought face to face with the neces- 
sity of making a choice between Octavian and Antony; 
but for a man like Horace there could be no choice. 
Antony had laid aside his Roman character to live like 
a divinized Oriental; Octavian, on the other hand, had 
developed a strong sense of duty. The ruthlessness of 
his early years had disappeared; he had steadied under 
growing responsibilities. Repeatedly he had shown that 
Rome and her welfare were his primary concern. There- 
fore the choice was more between anarchy and strong 
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central government than between two men. It is no 
wonder that Horace took a step forward, but how big 
was that step? Did he go all the way and become the 
eulogist of the emperor, as some maintain? Or did he 
remain always a little aloof, a little apprehensive? 
Since Actium and the beginning of the odes were 
contemporaneous, may we not find the answer in Horace 
himself as well as his opinion on home and foreign 
affairs? 
The dedicatory ode to Maecenas has a message for us 
as well as for the patron: 
Hune, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
certat tergeminis tollere honoribus, 
which, translated, ought to read: “If you find polities 
in my poetry, remember, I am first, last, and always— 
a poet.” 


One of the first odes after Actium, Nunc est bibendum, 
is political in subject matter, but what does it tell us 
about Horace? Only his unfeigned joy that a great 
source of danger to Rome has been eliminated. Though 
Octavian’s part is not stressed, due credit for his mili- 
tary successes had been given him in the Ninth Epode, 
which had appeared a year before. 


Then comes the ode most frequently dissected for its 
political possibilities, the Ship of State Ode. The same 
note of terror for Rome’s safety appears here as in the 
Sixteenth Epode. Was Horace afraid that Octavian 
might start off on new conquests in the East, instead 
of returning to Rome and its many problems? What- 
ever the grounds for his fears, the poet shows himself 
somewhat of a pacifist. All poets love peace. They need 
peace in order to produce their masterpieces. But Horace 
wants it for Rome’s sake much more than for his own. 
He sees the heights which Rome could reach if only the 
doors of Janus could be closed for a while. Perhaps he 
goes even further in this ‘peace poem,’ and lays down 
his own arms: 

Nuper sollicitum quae mihi taedium 

nunc desiderium curaque non levis. 
So many meanings have been read into these lines that 
we have at least the right to give them one more, and 
regard them as a concession on Horace’s part. What 
was the sollicitum taedium which has become cura non 
levis if not the ‘present administration’? Yet the poet 
did not want to go too far. Zielinski calls attention to 
the fact that the ship of state has no pilot. 


Octavian wanted peace too. He closed the doors of 
the temple of Janus in 29 B.c., after a three-day triumph 
for his victories in the East. This act brought on 
Horace’s official pledge of allegiance to Octavian, Ode 
II of Book I, in which he hails his emperor as a possible 
savior of the state. He goes further, much further, and 
hints that this new savior of the state may be a god 
loaned to the earth. Horace has been definitely won 
over to active support of the Augustan regime. In good 
measure the winning has been done by the emperor him- 
self, since much of Horace’s distrust was probably dis- 
sipated by the acts of Octavian, e.g., when in 27, he 
offered to lay down his extraordinary powers, and when 
he gave clear proofs that he intended to organize his 
government along traditional lines. This surely pleased 
the ex-republican. Horace, then, from 29 B.c. until his 
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death was a member of the Augustan party. But what 
was his activity within the party? 

Though Horace loved peace, he was not an extreme 
pacifist. In the Ship of State Ode, and in the Seventh 
and Sixteenth Epodes, he cries out in horror at the 
thought of civil war, and in Ode I of Book II he reviews 
the toll in Roman blood that such wars have taken. 
For foreign war, however, he has a different tone. With 
the true Roman’s love for the grandeur of Rome, he 
likes to see her boundaries extended. In his ode to 
Fortune, he prays: 

Serves iturum Caesarem in ultimos 

orbis Britannos. 
But Augustus never went to Britain. Though he kept 
his uncle’s foreign policy in theory, in practice he was 
satisfied with less. Doubtless he realized too well that 
he did not share his uncle’s military genius. Horace, 
however, seems to want to urge on the emperor, and 
prays in the same ode: 


O utinam nova 
incude diffingas retusum in 
Massagetas Arabasque ferrum. 


The same theme is taken up in Book III, Ode V: 
Praesens divus habebitur 
Augustus adiectis Britannis 
imperio gravibusque Persis. 

More than the extension of frontiers, Horace is con- 
cerned with the retrieving of Roman honor. That is 
why the Parthians have so generous a representation 
throughout the odes. It will be recalled that in 53 B.c., 
Crassus had been badly defeated at Carrhae, thousands 
of soldiers having been taken captive and the Roman 
standards forfeited. Horace insists so strongly on an 
expedition against this enemy that Ferraro calls him 
the spokesman of the extreme imperialists, urging the 
emperor on to an undertaking for which he was not yet 
ready. Ode II, Jam satis, begins the series of pleas and 
the climax is reached in the Regulus Ode, V of Book III, 
in which the poet inveighs against the disgrace of the 
loss of Roman standards. 

The recovery of these standards in 20 B.c. was the 
result of a diplomatic rather than military victory, yet 
Horace expresses his satisfaction at the outcome in six 
different places. D’Alton argues that Horace could not 
have been an extreme imperialist, or he would not have 
been so easily satisfied. The answer probably lies some- 
where in the middle: Horace hated war when it was 
Roman versus Roman, but favored it if the glory of 
Rome was at stake, yet was glad when it could be 
avoided. 

So much for Horace’s war and peace policy. His 
domestic one was much simpler. He took up Augustus’ 
reform measures, and supported them enthusiastically 
and consistently. It was doubtless in this field that he 
rendered the most service to Augustus. 

The first six odes of Book III make Horace truly 
the Poet of Rome. In them he builds up an ideal of the 
true Roman as he must be if Rome is to survive. In 
these appeals he is seconding, or perhaps even laying 
the groundwork for, Augustan measures for reform: 

Quid leges sine moribus 
vanae proficiunt? 


Therefore he tries to build up the morals as Augustus 
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makes the laws. Particularly does he touch upon the 
necessity of faithful love, while the emperor prepares 
laws on marriage and divorce. Again, he predicts dire 
results if the temples of the gods are not restored, know- 
ing full well that Augustus is embarking on just such 
a restoration program. In Book II, Ode XV, he protests 
against extravagance in the building of palaces, claim- 
ing that the ancient Romans tolerated such luxury only 
for state buildings. 

Perhaps Horace did more in the financial line than 
appears on the surface. Sellar sees in the ode to Sallus- 
tius on moderation in spending, a possible appeal for 
aid to the state. Such a conclusion might seem far- 
fetched, except for similar and more direct sentiments 
in Satire II, Book II: 

Cur eget indignus quisquam, te divite? Quare 
templa ruunt antiqua deum? Cur, improbe, carae 
non aliquid patriae tanto emetiris’ acervo?— 
which certainly contains the basis for a Social Security 
program. 

In the foregoing, then, we find the touchstone of 
Horace’s political philosophy—his sympathetic, generous 
support of the emperor’s internal reforms, his attempts in 
his odes and reconstructionist satires to elevate the moral 
and social life of the people, to prepare them, in a word, 
for reform, and, finally, to sum up for these people 
from time to time Augustus’ services, that a spirit of 
gratitude might make them more cooperative. 

But most of all, he has painted for his Romans and 
for all people the ideal and true Roman citizen, reach- 
ing a triumphant note on words that have crowned him 
‘Poet Laureate,’ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

As we began with thoughts on Horace the Republican 
versus Horace the Royalist, we may end with Horace 
the Citizen. He remained just that—and there we have 
our seemingly irrefutable proof of his sincerity. He 
gained nothing from singing Augustus’ praises. What 
he could have had, he refused, though a sinecure. Then 
it was that he showed us that he wanted to remain free 
and independent, in order to mean always what he said, 
and to say only what he could mean. What Horace 
claimed for himself on one occasion, we can predicate 
of him in all his works: 

Non ego perfidum dizi sacramentum. 


1 [We regret that lack of space made it necessary to omit 
the author’s numerous references to scholarly works. Ed. Note.] 


An Eighteenth Century Lateranus 


In Juvenal’s eighth satire, 151-52, the consul Late- 
ranus is flayed as a vicious character for actually driving 
himself in his own democrat (curpentum) during his 
year of office, although admittedly he had the grace 
to do so only by night with the conscious stars staring 
down in surprise. The next year, official duties over, 
he flouts public opinion farther by cracking the whip 
openly over his horses in full light of day on his way 
out to a roadhouse (kept by foreigners, my dear!) 
where there is a pretty barmaid who wears her skirts 
as high (succincta) as 1942 styles call for. Foreigners 
are always people of immoral views, drink is the sure 
pathway to hell, and every barmaid is; of course, un- 
chaste; to Juvenal it was equally clear that for a man 
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of position to drive himself in the full daylight was 
a moral transgression on an equal footing with wine, 
women, and alien society. Actually, of course, it was 
only a social faux pas; as Pearson and Strong say in 
the commentary to this place in their second edition: 
“The fact that driving oneself was considered a vice 
is characteristic of an age where slaves were employed 
for everything.” 

In my general reading I have come across an inter- 
esting parallel in Shane Leslie’s George IV, p. 23: “Even 
as Regent he (George, eldest son of George III) shocked 
grave men by driving his Tilbury through the Park 
with a groom sitting beside him.” We are left to infer 
in both cases the humiliation of the displaced servant. 
Some of us will recall from that curious moving picture, 
The Earl of Chicago, the beautiful disquisition by the 
old butler on the necessity of earls keeping their 
place and not offending the social sense of servants, I 
feel quite sure that in both ancient Rome and eighteenth 
century England the groom class agreed with the view 
of the moralist and the puritan in each age, and was 
not amused, as we are apt to be, over the conduct 
of the master. 


University of California W. H. ALEXANDER 


“The Peiraeus” or “The Piraeus” or ‘Piraeus’? 


A glance at the two most recent English translations 
of Plato’s Republic (the one by Paul Shorey in The Loeb 
Classical Library, the other by Francis Macdonald Corn- 
ford, The Clarendon Press) showed, incidentally, the 
lack of uniformity among classical scholars in trans- 
literating the name of the chief port of Athens, the 
former preferring “The Peiraeus,” the other “The Pi- 
raeus.” Recourse was then had to Greece and the Greeks 
by Walter Miller (Macmillan; 1941), where we find the 
name spelled Piraeus and used without the article. 
Sir Paul Harvey’s The Oxford Companion to Classical 
Literature adds to our confusion by giving both spellings 
(though Piraeus seems to be preferred) and using the 
proper name both with and without the article on the 
same page. 

It may interest our readers to know how Walter 
Miller, the Nestor of American classical scholars, ex- 
plains (in a private letter) his own practice: 

“IT have always thought that the article in the phrase 
“The Piraeus” was an Atticism, due to the natural 
antithesis between TO Gotu and 6 Tetpatetc. That is 
with me only an ancient impression, and it may be 
entirely wrong. For us there is no more sense in saying 
“The Piraeus” than there would be in saying “The 
Athens.” But “the city and the Piraeus” sounds all 
right. 

“My spelling Piraeus is not new. It is so old that, 
I fear, the modern generation of classical scholars would 
condemn it as old-fashioned. You may have observed 
that I have spelled Pisistratus; Hyperides; Clisthenes; 
etc.; as well as Piraeus. The only et transliterated by 
me with e7 is in Poseidon. In this, as in the other cases, 
I have consistently adopted the spellings of my favorite 
vade mecum, the Anthon-Smith Classical Dictionary. 
Why an exception was made in favor of the sea-god 
I do not know.” 
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